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SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Davin O. MoBERG 
Bethel College 


It is even more difficult in the Netherlands than in most other nations 
to define clear boundaries of the sociology of religion, for religious considera- 
tions are Clearly interwoven with every aspect of Dutch society. The prin- 
ciples and distinctions of the verzuiling, the pattern of vertical pluralism 
which necessitates distinct Catholic, neo-Calvinistic, liberal Protestant, 
humanist, and “neutral” divisions, pervade nearly all social activities. Re- 
ligious distinctions color much sociological research and are of special im- 
portance in the sociology of religion. No special effort will be made in this 
paper to separate the contributions of sociologists as such from those of per- 
sons in other disciplines who have helped build up the Dutch sociology of 
religion. 


Historical Roots in Sociography 


Historically the background of the sociology of religion in the Nether- 
lands lies in its broader parental discipline. Sociology as a recognized aca- 
demic subject is relatively young. Its background lies in the sociographic 
work of S. R. Steinmetz in the first four decades of this century and in the 
criminology of W. A. Bonger, who occupied the only chair of sociology in 
the nation from 1922 to 1940 and whose interests included the relationships 
between religion and crime. Since World War II professorships in sociology 
have been established in all the universities, and increasing attention has been 
given to sociological theory as well as to sociography, the descriptive soci- 
ology closely related to human ecology and social geography which dominated 
the earlier period of Dutch sociology. 


Dutch sociology of religion still clearly bears the imprint of sociography. 
Most of it remains primarily descriptive, depicting population composition, 
social life, institutions, historical backgrounds, and church membership dis- 
tributions of specific regions or communities. Until recently, relatively 
little of it has been oriented directly toward the testing of hypotheses re- 
lated to sociological theories. On the “crossroads of western civilization,” 
the influences of German rationalism and idealism, French positivism, and 
American empiricism and functionalism are converging into an emergent 
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theoretical and methodological frame of reference focusing upon theories of 
the middle range. 


Religious Research Institutes 


One of the most important factors which contributed to the rise of a 
specific sociology of religion was the publication in 1933 of Kruijt’s doctoral 
dissertation on secularization in the Netherlands. This thesis clearly indi- 
cated that increasing de-Christianization was accompanying the nation’s 
growth of industry and urbanization. The Netherlands Reformed Church 
was losing large numbers of members, especially among the laboring classes, 
and most of its losses could be accounted for only by the increasing propor- 
tions of nonmembers (the “unchurched’’) in the population. In addition to 
quantitative losses, qualitative support of the church by its members was 
diminishing. Church workers were alarmed by this trend, which played a 
major role in the establishment of the Sociological Institute of the Reformed 
Church, with headquarters in Utrecht, in 1945. The publication of Banning’s 
work on theology and sociology had also helped prepare the way for this 
significant innovation by building up interest in the social sciences and in- 
creasing the recognition by leaders in the Netherlands Reformed Church of 
the potential contributions of research to church work. 


The current director of the Sociological Institute is P. deJong. Profes- 
sors W. Banning and J. P. Kruijt have played a prominent role in its develop- 
ment and actively continue to advise and guide much of its work. Since 
1947 it has published findings and interpretations of its research in its quar- 
terly journal, the Sociologisch Bulletin (sociological bulletin). Some of its 
major areas of research have been the causes and consequences of de-Chris- 
tianization and anti-church attitudes in modern Dutch society; the effects 
of industrialization and urbanization upon the mode of life and mental atti- 
tudes of youth, the working classes, and the church; the educational costs, 
social roles, and statuses of the clergy; the socioeconomic, cultural, and men- 
tal characteristics and activities of the Dutch people as a whole, and the 
problems of isolated communities and people when they are exposed to new 
conditions by the construction of new dikes, polders, and industrial estab- 
lishments. The “problems of the [psychological] border” and the “sociolo- 
gy of the encounter” included under the last topic mentioned are especially 
intriguing to Director de Jong. 


In addition to studies of the above types, a number of sociographic re- 
ports have been prepared. Foremost among them is a huge six-volume man- 
ual (edited by W. Banning) of “pastoral sociography” or “religiography,” 
which describes religious, social, economic, and other characteristics and 
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the historical backgrounds of the people in each major cultural region of 
the Netherlands. It is designed for the use of clergymen and other church 
workers to help them understand the local inhabitants and serve the church 
and community more effectively. The Institute contracts for research proj- 
ects with the government and other bodies in addition to serving the Re- 
formed Church directly. 


Besides the leaders of the Institute already mentioned, contributors to 
research reports and analyses in the Sociologisch Bulletin include P. Abrecht, 
A. E. Bayer, T. van der Brink, W. J. Bruyn, A. E. Diels, M. W. Heslinga, 
J. Hulsebosch, A. J. F. Kébben, P. E. Kraemer, C. Labohm, C. D. Saal, Mady 
A. Thung, A. van der Torre, P. H. Vrijhof, and others. 


The second church-related sociological institute is commonly called 
“Kaski” for its Dutch initials, K.S.K.I. It is the Catholic Institute for 
Social-Ecclesiastical Research with headquarters in The Hague. Founded in 
1949, its first director was Professor G. H. L. Zeegers. It is a branch of the 
International Catholic Institute for Social-Ecclesiastical Research (ICARES) 
which has offices in Austria, Germany, Italy, New Guinea, and Indonesia 
in addition to its central office in The Hague and five regional offices in the 
Netherlands. Since 1952 it has published the internationally known bi- 
monthly “journal for sociology, sociography, social psychology, and statis- 
tics” called Sociaal Kompas (social compass). 


The two chief tasks of the Catholic Institute are research and the plan- 
ning of strategy. It functions solely in an advisory capacity in making recom- 
mendations for establishing new churches and church-related organizations 
and for conducting other activities of the Roman Catholic Church. Many re- 
ports of its studies are published in Sociaal Kompas, but some appear in 
other periodicals or are issued in confidential reports and memoranda for re- 
stricted distribution. Some major current interests are the non-theological 
relationships between Catholics and Protestants, qualitative analysis of 
the unchurched and of non-paschal Catholics (those who do not perform 
their Easter duties), problems of refugees, problems associated with increas- 
ing world population, functions of the special Catholic organizations which 
are so numerous in the Netherlands, and the situation of rural Catholic fam- 
ilies, especially in areas in which they are numerically a religious minority. 


Dutch contributors to research reports and analyses of society and re- 
ligion which have appeared in Sociaal Kompas include J. J. Dellepoort, A. 
van den Ende, W. Goddijn, J. Godefroy, P. van Hooydonk, B. van Leeuwen, 
H. D. de Vries Reilingh, W. Stoop, C. M. Thoen, George H. L. Zeegers, and 
G. Zegwaard. 
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In 1954 three additional religiously-oriented sociological research insti- 
tutes were established. The Neo-Calvinistic (Gereformeerd) Sociological In- 
stitute has its headquarters in Amsterdam, where its director, Professor R. 
van Dijk, is also associated with the Free University. Its studies have dealt 
primarily with problems peculiar to the neo-Calvinistic people and institu- 
tions. 


The Humanistic Institute for Social Research, also located in Amster- 
dam, is under the direction of Dr. T. T. ten Have, a professor at the Munic- 
ipal University. This is the smallest and perhaps weakest of the religious 
research organizations. It is supported by the various humanistic associations 
of the nation. 


The Sociological Institute of the Convention of Christian-Social Organ- 
izations was also established in 1954. Under its director, Dr. G. Kuiper, 
it does research and gives advice to such organizations as the National Chris- 
tian Trade Unions Congress, the Christian Union of Agricultural Workers, 
the League of Christian Employers in the Netherlands, and the Christian 
Union of Retailers and Craftsmen. Its headquarters are in Utrecht. 


These social research institutes are bound together loosely for dealing 
with problems common to all by ISONEVO—the Institute for Social Re- 
search of the Netherlands People. Founded in 1940, the Institute became a 
part of the Royal Netherlands Academy of Sciences in 1947. Under the 
direction of Dr. J. A. A. van Doorn in Amsterdam, it serves as a coordinating 
body for the research institutes which comprise its membership. It stim- 
ulates research projects and engages directly in research itself. A major part 
of its work is therefore the organizing and sponsoring of conferences to deal 
with various problems which research can enlighten. Conventions and con- 
gresses which it has organized have dealt with such topics as the social posi- 
tion of intellectuals, social planning in the polders reclaimed from the Zuyder 
Zee, social backgrounds of sickness and absenteeism in the metal industries. 
resistance to migration from a socioeconomically depressed area in northern 
Netherlands, and the social position of small retail businessmen. Its work ob- 
viously goes far beyond the sociology of religion, but that is true also of the 
church-related research institutes. ISONEVO publishes the bimonthly social 
science journal, Mens en Maatschappij (man and society), which has been 
issued regularly since 1925. 


Outstanding Monographic Studies 


Articles in the sociology of religion frequently appear in other sociolog- 
ical publications. Foremost among these is Sociologische Gids (sociological 
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| guide) established in 1953 as the official publication of the Netherlands 


Sociological Society, which had been founded in 1936. A double number of 
this journal (vol. 3, no. 3-4, March-April 1956) was devoted to the religious- 
ideological segmentation of the Dutch people called the verzuiling. Articles 
by J. A. A. van Doorn, J. A. Ponsioen, A. ter Hoeven, and K. Laansma ap- 
peared in this issue. The same topic was the subject of a special number 
(January 1957) of Socialisme en Democratie (socialism and democracy) 
edited by J. P. Kruijt and contributed to by Hilda Verwey-Jonker, S. E. 
Steigenga-Kouwe, S. Miedema, G. Ruygers, W. Banning, and other social 
scientists. Although this periodical is a partisan publication of the Labor 
Party, the papers in this issue are written as a functional analysis of the con- 
sequences of the verzuiling on individuals, the various groups, and the entire 
society. It is intended as a first step toward analysis of and especially dia- 
logue about the subject in the assumption that when the facts are known the 
position of the Labor Party will be vindicated. This special issue hence is 
not a mere political tract; it constitutes a true contribution to sociological 
analysis of the peculiar Dutch pattern of religion-society relationships. 


Among numerous studies related to the sociology of religion which have 
appeared in book form, a few are outstanding and deserve special mention. 
Polman’s work on geographical and religious influences upon the choice of 
a Marriage partner is a statistical study which shows how important religion 
is in Dutch mate selection. The influence of religion upon family life is also 
demonstrated in Diels’ study (A. E. Diels, Opvattingen van ondertrouwde 
vrouwen omtrent de grootte van haar toekomstig gezin, Amsterdam: Insti- 
tute for Social Research in the Netherlands, Committee for the Study of 
Natality, 1951) on the opinions of engaged women about the size of their 
future family (Roman Catholics and neo-Calvinists want larger families than 
others), and in Van Heek’s analysis of the high birth rates of Roman Cath- 
dlics. Van Heek concluded that the high fertility of Dutch Catholics com- 
pared to Catholics who live under similar circumstances in other nations re- 
sulted from being a strong minority which believes in the myth that they will 
soon become a demographic majority and which possesses a religious zeal 
that is lacking when a religious group is either unambiguously weak or in a 
majority position in a nation. The “minority status” of Roman Catholics is 
also the subject of Goddijn’s dissertation on Catholic minority status and 
Protestant dominance in the province of Friesland. 


Smits’ sociographic analysis of the church and the industrial city of 
Enschede demonstrated that the church no longer dominated and determined 
the nature of community life. It had become instead a center of personal 
integration in the disintegrating mass society and a source of a spirit of 
community for its participants. 
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Other studies deserving mention are a symposium (vide Sociologie en 
kerk, No. 2, 1951) by W. Banning, P. J. Bouman, F. van Heek, and others. 
on sociology and the church; Dellepoort’s study of the priestly vocations in 
the Netherlands; Staverman’s study of secularization in the province of Fries- 
land; Boerwinkel’s application of the church-sect typology to Dutch religious 
groups and movements; Van Doornik’s research (Jeugd tussen God en chaos, 
Den Haag: M. Nijhof, 1948) into the religious problems of students; Haver- 
mans’ study of criminality of Catholics (Over de criminaliteit onder Katho- 
lieken, 1953) and Prakke’s inquiry (Pers en politieke elite, Assen: Van Gor- 
cum & Co., 1954) into the role of the press in the spiritual backgrounds of 
social changes. In addition, all major community studies include reference 
to religious characteristics and relationships. 


Applied Sociology of Religion 


A brief introduction to the sociology of religion has been written by 
Vermooten and DeVries, but foreign introductions to the field as well as 
specialized studies from France, Germany, and the United States are used 
extensively. International influences thus continue to fertilize and stimulate 
Dutch contributions to the sociology of religion. The highly competitive re- 
ligious segmentation of the population also has contributed to the development 
of Dutch research in the sociology of religion, for each segment tries to keep 
up with or surpass the others. 


The sociology of religion as a basis for policy making by churches is more 
advanced than in most American denominations just as sociological research 
and planning in general seem to serve more directly as a basis for governmen- 
tal activities than in America. Although there may be waste of time and 
resources from overlapping efforts and weaknesses of coordination that are 
apparent in spite of the work of ISONEVO, research undoubtedly saves a 
great deal of time and money which might otherwise be misdirected as the 
densely populated nation is becoming increasingly industralized and urban. 


Through all Dutch social research intertwine social-philosophical tend- 


encies which grow out of German theoretical sociology and an empirical ori- 
entation influenced by French and Dutch sociography and American emptr- 


icism. The cold, “unbiased” approach of the neo-positivist is combined with 
the “sympathetic, loving heart” of the Verste/ende approach in much Dutch 
sociology of religion. 





To summarize, the sociology of religion is a relatively new discipline in 
the Netherlands, although it is more cognizant of the historical roots o 


contemporary phenomena it studies than is much of its American counter 7 
‘ 
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part. It is dominated by descriptive work growing out of the sociographic 
tradition. Its orientation tends to be practical, much of it being centered in 
the five religiously-oriented sociological institutes. It serves both the in- 
ternal function of providing information and conducting research for the 
sponsoring religious groups and the external function of representing the 
religious-ideological sponsors in social research and planning. The religious- 
ideological compartmentalization called the verzuiling thus dominates a sub- 
stantial proportion of the Dutch sociology of religion. International influ- 
ences are evident, and theories of the middle range are beginning to receive 
attention, especially in studies of secularization and Protestant-Catholic re- 
lationships. Relative to the size and wealth of the population, the sociology 
of religion is perhaps more advanced in the Netherlands than in any other 
nation. 
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THE VARIETY OF CITY CHURCHES 


FREDERICK A. SHIPPEY 
Drew University 


Across the years numerous scholars have manifested an avid interest in 
local church life. Hundreds of books attest to the breadth and depth of this 
continuing academic interest. Within this body of literature treatments range 
the continuum from the most theoretical to the most practical discussions. 
The particular focus of this article, however, is quite narrow and specialized, 
bringing into critical review a segment of the literature. The paper concerns 
itself mainly with the variety of churches appearing in the urban environ- 
ment. Of two relevant analytical approaches possible—theoretical or em- 
pirical—the latter was selected as a basis for exposition here. So considered, 
the present treatment can serve as a preliminary appraisal of the typological 
literature. Moreover, a new typology will be submitted for the reader’s pe- 
rusal and reactions. As expected, the general discussion is delimited to con- 
tinental United States and to the urban situation existing within contempo- 
rary Protestantism. 


Attention can be turned first of all to a brief summary of the types of 
city churches described in the writings of seven selected authors: Ross W. 
Sanderson, Joseph Van Vleck, Jr., H. Paul Douglass, Murray H. Leiffer, 
Charles H. Sears, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., and Samuel C. Kincheloe. This 
sequence of names will be followed in order to present classificatory systems 
ranging from two to seven types in an ascending order. The arrangement has 
no other intended meaning. Among the scholars cited, there does exist a 
profound interest in the typological problem. Yet the locus of concern is 
centered in the empirical dimension and its possible pragmatic implications. 
Without formally rejecting a theoretical orientation, each writer seeks to 
provide a classification of urban churches which is intended to furnish in- 
sights respecting the solution of practical problems. Undoubtedly this con- 
scious preoccupation leads to a strong empirical, even pragmatic, emphasis. 
Whether or not it yields an adequate practical analysis remains to be seen- 


Selected Urban Church Typologies 
Ross W. Sanderson, in The Strategy of City Church Planning, under- 


takes the task through a survey of one thousand churches located in sixteen 
U. S. cities. In this older study the basic factor utilized is the linear dis- 
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tance a member resides from the church with which he is affiliated. After 
discovering two primary types of churches—city-wide and neighborhood—he 
elaborates the typology into a system of submodal and supermodal classifi- 
cations. Much is made of church variance from the average of a thousand 
congregations. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck (The Urban Organization of Protes- 
tantism and American Urban Communities), who participated in the original 
survey, subscribes to the Sanderson analysis and generally supports the con- 
clusions drawn. 


Joseph Van Vleck, Jr., regards the general approach espoused by Sand- 
erson, Douglass, and others as misleading and unfruitful. Hence, he pro- 
poses in Our Changing Churches a unique approach based upon the dominant 
conduct pattern of a church group in terms of its conception and formula- 
tion of ultimate reality. How people define God and the ways in which such 
an understanding influences conduct describe Van Vleck’s approach. His 
analysis yielded three types of city churches. The “priestly” church is 
liturgical and formal. The “individualistic” church is dominantly evangel- 
ical and informal. Located on a continuum between these two extreme types 
appears the “democratic” church. This last unites its members in the pur- 
suit of a common purpose through the educational processes. Van Vleck 
contends that this typology permits distinctions which are impossible in 
other classic approaches. Clearly the classification is more theological 
than sociological. Hence, the type and function of empirical materials 
utilized here raise some interesting questions. 


In One Thousand City Churches and The Protestant Church As A Social 
Institution, H. Paul Douglass insists that a bona fide city church does not 
exist; it is only an evolved rural church. In earlier writings this thesis was 
a ventured guess. But later the rural church prototype hardened into a 
dogma. In support of this contention, he drew up a list of thirty-three 
functions and activities of a local congregation, ranging from conventional 
religious services to highly specialized ministries. With this empirical 
measuring stick, it was easy to compare and to contrast the church of the 
countryside with the church of the city. The latter is more complicated 
because of the environmental demands. Douglass, in summarizing his ex- 
tensive studies in the field, suggests five types of city churches: (1) the 
slightly adapted, (2) the unadapted, (3) the internally adapted, (4) the 
socially adapted, and (5) a general category called variant types. Douglass 
does not believe that the church is indigenous to the urban environment and 
hence he elaborated the rural prototype into varying stages of adaptation 
to an alien milieu. This idea has been accepted uncritically by many secular 
scholars and thence has been given wide currency. The ethos of the epoch 
favored a rurally grounded construct. Douglass offered an acceptable one. 
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Since then, the city had become a “whipping boy” for most of the evils of 
American culture. 


Murray H. Leiffer, in The Effective City Church, bases his typology 
upon the familiar Burgess zonal pattern of urban community structure and 
growth. The Burgess analysis consists of five concentric zones centered 
upon the principal business district of the city. The ecological zones are 
designated as follows: downtown, area in transition, working-men’s homes 
better residential, and suburban. Theoretically the pattern is as symmetrical 
as a target, but in reality the urban configuration is quite irregular. Due to 
the research of Hoyt and others, the Burgess pattern was modified by sectors 
and culture islands. Since many cities are characterized by such ecological 
areas, standard church types are possible. Following this scheme, Leiffer 
describes five corresponding types of churches as determined by the geo- 
graphical location of the edifice. The downtown area produced the down- 
town church. The area in transition produced the inner city church. And 
so on. The ability of each type of church to penetrate its own geographical 
territory is stressed. Some of the perspectives presented here are reminiscent 
of both Sanderson and Douglass. 


Charles H. Sears, in The Crowded Ways and City Man, proposed six 
types of city churches. Because of extensive pragmatic experience in church 
life, Sears classified churches according to the varieties of problems which 
confront an administrator. Sears recognizes that religious opportunity varies 
from one section of a city to another, and therefore he suggests the follow- 
ing church types: (1) downtown, (2) older residential, (3) new residential, 
(4) foreign language, (5) Negro, and (6) economic groups. Despite evi- 
dent weakness respecting sociological sophistication, this analysis of eccle- 
siastical situations emphasizes that Sears espouses pre-eminently the prac- 
tical viewpoint. This orientation can be both a weakness and a strength. 


Arthur L. Swift, Jr., (Religion Today and New Frontiers of Religion) 
indicates that he accepts the Douglass thesis respecting the rural church 
prototype, but prefers to elaborate this concept against the background of his 
own survey findings in a major metropolitan area, New York City. His 
considerable experience with eleemosynary institutions provides significantly 
fresh perspectives. The external aspects of the local church situation com- 
mend themselves to Swift as he drafts a classification comprised of six 
types. One may note some correspondence with the variety of city churches 
already mentioned: (1) “platform” or downtown, (2) foreign language, (3) 
institutionalized, (4) church settlement, (5) suburban, and (6) newer family. 
A variety of criteria become explicit guides in setting up this scheme. But 
Swift’s main emphasis is upon necessary specialization, paralleling modern 
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business, which feels impelled to serve various urban publics. This is an 
interesting modification of the Douglass viewpoint. The church adapts it- 
self to the city’s demands. 


Finally, Samuel C. Kincheloe (The American City and Its Church), 
like Swift, Leiffer, and others, accepts the basic Douglass thesis of the rural 
church prototype. However, due to his sociological training, Kincheloe at- 
taches much more importance to the impact of the city upon churches and 
how this pressure in turn compels religious specialization and adjustment. 
But the church also has a modifying effect upon the urban environment. It 
interacts dynamically with the milieu and out of such interaction arises the 
Kincheloe classification of city churches. Urban tension and pressure are 
explicit. He finds seven different types: (1) downtown, (2) inner city, (3) 
“moving,” (4) “federated,” (5) interdenominational, (6) “dying,” and (7) 
institutional. One may note some striking resemblances between this scheme 
and the analyses of Sears and Swift. 


Several impressions arise from this brief survey of literature on urban 
church typology. Most scholars acknowledge the ethnic heterogeneity of the 
city environment and the difficulties inherent for religious work. Indeed 
some writers actually utilize the ethnic factor as a basis for church types. 
Moreover, there is a general recognition of urban heterogeneity in economic 
and/or cultural characteristics. However, opinion is divergent respecting 
the practical implications for typology. Several authors utilize economic 
levels as a basis for church differentiation. The experts agree that different 
types of church work actually do exist in the city. Hence, undoubtedly a 
typology of some kind is necessary and inevitable. The dynamic aspects of 
urban religious life are evident but fail to achieve uniform or distinctive 
treatment. 


One turns away from the literature with the impression that even for 
practical purposes these discussions are inadequate. The confusion over 
criteria and the lack of precision in classification may be listed as basic 
shortcomings. Finally, no typology is adequate unless it prevents churching 
mistakes. While it is probably impossible to achieve a classification which 
will cover every contingency, it may be possible to develop a typology which 
teflects more accurately the phenomenon of Protestant church life in the city. 


A New Classification of City Churches 


The purpose here is to present a typology which achieves at least three 
objectives: (a) the specification of local churches which can be recognized 
teliably as belonging to a given category, (b) the utilization of sociological 
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insights without injury or hindrance to the attainment of religious objec- 
tives, and (c) the effective isolation of churches in trouble. If these reason- 
able goals can be attained, an urgently needed service will be rendered to 
busy pastors and harassed church leaders. No classification is more important 
than the churches. Yet, properly conceived and adequately validated, the 
typology can aid congregations in reaching a new level of self-understand- 
ing and program relevance. 


This proposed classification is based upon two primary factors: parish 
geography and the population served. Parish geography refers to the linear 
distance a member resides from the church with which he is affiliated. The 
analysis takes account of the dominani congregational pattern in this sphere. 
The population served refers to the principle utilized in the recruitment of 
a congregation. Some churches attract people from the immediate neighbor- 
hood; others reach out across the city in order to gather a clientele. This 
new typology is diagrammatically shown below in chart form. One observes 
that there are three vertical columns. The two outside columns represent 
the two basic types of urban churches which are designated as Type I and 
Type II. The middle column does not reveal an additional type but rather 
a group of congregations which belong in an intermediate status. They are 
churches in transition, and eventually will go into the Type II category. At 
the present time, however, these churches in transition cannot qualify as true 
types. The category is useful here as a device to isolate the city churches in 
trouble from the remaining congregations and to guarantee proper adminis- 
trative direction during the transitional period. Empirical research done in 
several hundred American cities during the past fifteen years informs this 
typological approach. 


First Major Type. Type I is a church which has a widely dispersed 
parish and a selected clientele. An objective survey in urban communities 
would disclose four kinds of churches which satisfy the descriptive terms 
listed above. First, the downtown church is located literally in the central 
business district of a city. It is situated on the green, on the central square, 
across from the main post office, or close by some other important public 
building characteristic of the downtown area. To qualify, this church must 
be actually situated geographically in the central business district. No ex- 
ceptions can be made here. 


A second subtype is the “prestige” or “voice” church. This ecclesiastical 
organization is situated in that portion of the community where people of 
wealth or of exceptional cultural or educational advantage reside. In some 
cities, the territory is known as the “country club” area or the area where 
superior housing abounds. With its edifice situated in one of the finest 
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residential areas, this church attracts to its religious services the leading busi- 
ness and professional people of the community and other persons who like 
to fellowship with them. It has a widely dispersed parish. However, the pat- 
tern of dispersion is not as broad as that of the downtown church. People 
are drawn chiefly from the better residential areas. A selected clientele is 
gathered, showing a dominance of business and professional interests. Prestige 
factors loom important here. 


The third subtype of church is the sole representative of the denomina- 
tion in the city. It is called one-of-a-kind. A Christian Science church often 
finds itself alone in a Southern city. A Methodist church in a New England 
city provides another illustration of this phenomenon. Similarly, in various 
parts of the United States, numerically weaker denominations possess but a 
single local church in the community. Under such conditions, people must 
be attracted from throughout the city if they desire the ministry of this par- 
ticular denomination. Minority religious bodies usually find themselves in 
this category. A scattered parish and a selected clientele have a different 
meaning in this situation. 


A fourth subtype is the church-for-the-handicapped. Reference here is 
made to churches which serve people with physical handicaps. Indeed the 
congregation is made up almost exclusively of persons who have sustained a 
common physical defect. Usually the clergyman is similarly handicapped. 
Such religious ministries are available for the deaf and dumb and possibly 
the blind but do not include serious psychological disabilities. People are 
drawn to the edifice from distances up to a twenty-five-mile radius. This, 
indeed, is a widely dispersed parish with a highly selected clientele. But it 
has a unique and authentic meaning. 


Second Major Type. Type II is characterized by a compact neighbor- 
hood parish and a dominant neighborhood penetration. It draws its mem- 
bers from a relatively short radius around the church and hence is able to 


penetrate the life of the community in a remarkable way. There are at least : 


six authentiz subtypes which can be identified here. The first can be called 
the traditional church. The traditional church conforms, maintaining all the 
required organizations and program elements demanded by the practice or 
polity of the denomination. It is the conventional neighborhood congregation 
found in most cities. And as the usual church, it displays neither conspicu- 
ous imagination nor exceptional resourcefulness in discovering or meeting the 
unique needs of its territory. Apparently such is not required in order to 
show conventional results. What is good enough for the denomination is 
good enough for this church also. 
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The second subtype is the imstitutional church. Here the term “insti- 
tutional church” is used in the technical religious sense, describing the ur- 
ban religious organization which since the 1870’s has combined social serv- 
ice with a regular religious ministry. Further, this combination often in- 
volves a referral relationship with social service agencies of the community 
and occasional finances from community chest funds. Institutional church 
work appears most frequently in the inner city or slum territory. It compels 
a proliferation of program offerings quite beyond the customary pattern of 
the local church. Indeed, this is more than a church—a combination of 
church and social agency. 


A third subtype is designated as the store front. Here reference is made 
to the small religious program which is conducted in a rented store or kin- 
dred type of facility. The neighborhood comprises residents in modest eco- 
nomic circumstances. It represents a protest against the abandonment of 
the territory by the old-line denominations. Usually a self-appointed, inde- 
pendent religious leader (or more rarely a denominational pastor) conducts 
a work aimed primarily at the urban poor. This ministry stresses infor- 
mality and a minimum of organization. Religious services which stress group 
singing, individual witnessing, Bible readings, and short evangelical talks are 
preferred. This unsophisticated approach to religion interests a surprising 
number of urban residents. For many people it is the only ministry they 
will ever know. 


The sect church constitutes a fourth subtype. This religious unit func- 
tions as a protest against what is being done or not being done by the old- 
line denominations. It is a protest against the alleged worldliness of the 
denominations. This attempt to purify and to simplify religion at the neigh- 
borhood level attracts urban attention. Leaders here unmodestly regard them- 
selves as the only exponents of “true religion.” These independent organi- 
zations vary from tiny to gigantic enterprises. Utilizing a Bible-centered motif, 
they stress many of the personal and revivalistic emphases which charac- 
terized the work of denominations during the frontier period. American 
cities of every size have sect churches. 


A fifth subtype is the foreign-language church. In numerous cities there 
persists still the limited need for a ministry in languages other than Eng- 
lish, Currently, Puerto Ricans and other Spanish-speaking Americans of the 
Southwest require religious services in their native tongue. However, most 
of the older language churches (German, Italian, Polish, etc.) have disap- 


peared from the American city. 
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The sixth subtype is the suburban church. This neighborhood congre- 
gation has its parish on the periphery of the city. Because there are suburbs 
of varying economic conditions, the churches may be expected to display var- 
ious levels of economic consumption and cultural attainment. With the 
enormous development of territory around American cities, it is not sur- 
prising to discover an enormous increase in the number of suburban churches. 


Churches in Transition. But what of the remaining urban churches 
which thus far remain unclassified? What can be done with them? It is 
the present writer’s judgment that they should be placed in a category rep- 
resenting an intermediate status and under the appropriate rubric—‘‘churches 
in transition.” Empirical studies and practical analysis lead one to the im- 
portant conclusion that they are mot true types. These churches gravitate 
toward Type II, being in movement somewhere between the two ends of 
the practical continuum. Special urban and religious conditions involving 
adjustment have set them in motion, and it is unwise and probably fruitless 
to finalize classification until the churches have become more fully stabilized. 
At least seven kinds of churches emerge from the analysis. Manifold sit- 
uations produce them. 


The first is the product of a local church merger- Churches which pre- 
viously have had separate existence up to a particular point in time (per- 
haps five, ten, or twenty years ago) now are combined into a church merger. 
If the original edifices were widely separated geographically, the parish con- 
figuration will show wide dispersion. An inexperienced observer, lacking 
knowledge of the genesis of this local congregation, would draw the erro- 
neous conclusion that it belonged in the Type I category. Obviously a false 
impression is gained by noting merely the widely scattered membership. 
How could the untrained observer possibly know that this exceptional dis- 
persion arose from a merger of two somewhat remotely located churches? 
When the facts are known, one must regard the congregation as being in 
transition. This realistic viewpoint recognizes the dynamic factor in urban 
church life, without being misled by it. 


A second kind arises from a bilingual background. During the period 
when the foreign-born immigrant filled our teeming cities, the church spe- 
cialized in Danish, German, Italian, Polish, Swedish, and many other tongues. 
Now times have changed. A foreign language is barely necessary any longer. 
Hence the local congregation in polyglot areas is making a transition from 
the past into an English-speaking church. This change is to be expected. 
However, due to the antecedent bilingual ministry, and the proneness of some 
ethnic groups to scatter geographically as they become amalgamated in A- 
merican culture, it is common for this church to possess a widely dispersed 
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parish. Extensive research supports this observation, and the facts warrant 
placing the church in an intermediate status. The congregation is in tran- 
sition and should not be accorded the status of a true type. It occupies but 
an intermediate status. 


A third situation derives from merged denominations. Heretofore, single 
churches went their separate ways in the neighborhood because allegiance 
belonged to disparate denominations. Meanwhile, on the national level, 
parent bodies recently have combined. Thus now, in a particular commu- 
nity, there arises the necessity to combine neighboring churches across newly- 
merged denominational lines. If a local merger is thus consummated, one 
finds an abnormally dispersed parish as described in the first part of this 
section. A merger conveys the misleading impression of a somewhat widely 
dispersed parish and/or a selected clientele. Therefore it is important to 
know the facts respecting the merged denominations and to observe the prac- 
tical consequences locally. Here the widely dispersed parish is a temporary 
condition. Eventually the congregation will settle into a Type IJ pattern 
and display a compact parish. 


A fourth kind develops from theological eccentricity. Who does not know 
that the city is a haven for the bizarre? Esoteric beliefs or emphases are 
observed when a particular Biblical idea or theological concept is elevated 
in an unwarranted fashion above all others and belabored continuously. By 
this means, the minister gradually surrounds himself with a group of people 
who are more or less equally eccentric in a narrow Biblicism or distorted 
theological outlook. Cranks and misfits from other churches across the 
city are attracted and assembled into a single congregation. Thus this 
church achieves a wide dispersion of members and an unstable constituency. 
Eventually such an odd church is deflected away from an adequate ministry 
and plunged into esoteric specialties. Unfortunately this congregation usually 
disappears or shrinks sharply to numerical feebleness when there is a change 
of ministers. Hence the necessity of regarding it as a church in transition. 


The stranded church becomes a fifth kind. This congregation is situated 
in the inner city where considerable shuffling of population occurs. Changes 
in racial, ethnic, and economic status affect the fortunes of many local con- 
gregations. Drastic alterations often seriously jeopardize the work of or- 
ganized religion. Whenever a neighborhood where Caucasians once lived 
predominantly changes through the influx of Negro, Puerto Rican, Jewish, 
or Roman Catholic population, religious work enters a pattern of transi- 
tion. Protestant institutions are usually affected. Often the erstwhile in- 
digenous Caucasian church spurns the opportunity to change over into a 
new and more inclusive ministry. An inevitable result is the ministry to an 
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ever-scattering people and a specialized clientele. Because the congregation 
eventually takes on the aspect of being stranded in an area where its con- 
stituency is dwindling, this church must be regarded as one in transition. It is 
not a true type. Changing neighborhoods produce changing church situations. 


A sixth kind is noted in the case of a church which has relocated re- 
cently. The congregation has shifted from one geographical location to an- 
other. Obviously some members continue to reside near the original church 
site, while others who have more recently affiliated cluster near the new 
location. This process produces a widely dispersed and a dumbbell-shaped 
parish configuration. It is a bifocal parish which conveys a false impression 
to the inexperienced observer. The misleading wide parish dispersion and 
unstable constituency arise naturally from the circumstances. A relocation 
usually places the congregation in a state of transition for a period of years. 


A seventh kind emerges from federation. The federated church com- 
prises several congregations drawn together from across denominational lines 
The maintenance of respective identities and the use of common physical 
facilities over a period of years is characteristic here. Usually the church 
of multiple congregations displays a widely dispersed parish and an unstable 
constituency. However, an adequate knowledge of the church’s background 
will assist the observer in making an objective appraisal and in noting that 
this is truly a transitional church. 


Values of City Church Classification 


Stated briefly, there appear to be at least two major considerations 
which arise in connection with an adequate empirical classification of city 
churches within Protestantism. First, the environment demands a typology 
which satisfies the multifarious socioeconomic conditions of the modern 
urban community. Indeed it must be relevant to cities of varying popula- 
tion size, to different kinds of urban places, to the range of social classes, 
to the various ethnic groupings, and to the manifold denominations and 
sects within Protestantism. In view of this formidable set of requirements, 
a typology must achieve a remarkable social applicability. 


Second, religious leaders demand that the classification of city churches 
accomplish a battery of practical miracles: i.e., furnish insights for congre- 
gational self-understanding, point directions in program planning, inform 
local churches contemplating a relocation, give guidance in the establish- 
ment of new congregations, instruct discussions of city-wide denominational 
strategy, and, finally, provide an undergirding philosophy for the comity 
process in local ecumenical relations. 
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Surprisingly enough, these two sets of imperious demands have been 
utilized to test the adequacy of the new classification of city churches prof- 
fered in this paper. Typological realism emerges from such experimentation. 
Therefore, it now becomes the tantalizing prerogative of the reader to dis- 
cover what difficulties may emerge from the application of this typology 
to his own denomination. One test of adequacy is the test of application. 
Thus this preliminary appraisal of typological literature terminates in a 
constructive proposal. Meanwhile, the variety of city churches remains as 
both a headache and a challenge to Protestantism. 


RELIGIOUS REORGANIZATION AMONG 
THE MONTANA BLACKFEET 


ALLEN Spitzer, Saint Louis University 
Mary L. Spitzer, Catholic Charities of Saint Louis 


When one religious structure is superimposed upon another and older 
religious structure, a reorganization of religious expression occurs. There is 
a tendency for the symbols of earlier beliefs to grow through the overlay of 
new concepts, resulting in a syncretic fusion of what are regarded to be the 
absolutes in both systems, which may or may not be in conflict. 


When a religion is thus superimposed upon an already existing cultural 
system, the recipient will make that religion play a vital role in terms of 


his indigenous value system, although this occurs in a process of social and 
cultural change. 


Statement of Theory and Hypothesis 


The authors’ work along these lines was indicated in the culturally Catho- 
lic village of Tepoztlan in southern Mexico, and in the Peninsula of Yucatan. 
Arbitrarily assuming the religious culture to be Catholic, a typology in the 
form of a continuum was distinguished, in which this structure was analyzed 
in terms of formal, nominal, cultural, and folk Catholicism. These studies 
were made in areas where the Spanish influence came into contact with 
either the Aztec or the Mayan culture at the time of the Conquest. 
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Pursuing the same typology, a study was then made of an American In- 
dian tribe—the Montana Blackfeet—which is estimated to be 88 per cent 
Catholic, where there is some Protestant influence at present, and where the 
original impact of Christianity developed under circumstances which were 
different from those which obtained in Latin America. In the light of several 
previous field seasons with this tribe, it was thought to be practical to pur- 
sue the study of religious change in terms of the already mentioned typology. 


Three generations ago, the Southern Piegan, to whom we shall refer 
in this paper by their legal title, the Montana Blackfeet, began embracing 
Christianity as a result of their contact with Jesuit missioners. Old Ignace 
Lamoose, an elderly Iroquois, who had learned of Christianity at the Jesuit 
Mission of Caughnawaga, near Montreal, migrated with a small group of 
Indians westward from the St. Lawrence Valley and settled, prior to 1830, 
among the Flathead Indians, who were neighbors of the Blackfeet. At his 
encouragement, the Flatheads sponsored delegations to the Jesuit headquar- 
ters in St. Louis in 1835, 1837, and 1839, to ask for a missionary. Fathers 
Pierre Jean DeSmet and Nicholas Point were finally sent in response to 
these repeated requests. They were known among the Indians as Black Robe 
Medicine Men and were highly respected. Among the reasons why the Black- 
feet wanted Christianity was the belief that this new religion contained 
medicine which would give the tribe power over neighboring enemies. How 
much deeper the implications of Christianity were to them is not at all cer- 
tain now. During the years which followed, the great majority of the Black- 
feet became Catholic, while the hardy Jesuits who labored among them took 
some pains to instruct them wisely before accepting them into their faith. 
It is a point of pride among the devout Catholic Blackfeet today that it 
was the Indian who took the initiative in requesting instruction in the white 
man’s religion, rather than the reverse, which is the more usual situation. 


In checking statistics from a variety of sources, it was reckoned that 
some 88 per cent of the Blackfeet adhere to Catholicism, and that the re- 
maining 12 per cent belong to one of the several Protestant denominations 
found on the reservation. There are some tribal members who are sophisti- 
cated, practicing Catholics, and these are designated as formal Catholics. 
However, even among these well-informed Christians there are expressions 
of feelings and attitudes which suggest an intimate relationship between 
Indian religious (as well as social) manifestations and their Catholic beliefs 
and practices. Large numbers of tribal members are what we term nominal 
Catholics and surely do not in general practice fully the proscriptions of 
their faith. This may be accounted for to some extent by history, since at 
first there were a limited number of priests available to them, and those who 
were had to travel such distances that their visits were infrequent. 
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Unlike the situation in Mexico, where there is something identifiable 
as Catholic art, architecture, and music, there is nothing on the reservation 
which resembles the Latin use of the term Catholic culture. But since Ca- 
tholicism plays a specific role in the life of the Indian qua Indian, it is 
still possible to speak of cultural Catholicism, something colored by the 
remembrances, aspirations, and wishes of the Indian Catholic. The Church 
is not, however, merely an adjunct of a social organization nor is it iden- 
tified with the government or cultural life of the people, as has been the 
case in some other lands. 


There are, to be sure, a number of Catholic practices which signifi- 
cantly resemble religious ceremonies of the Indians’ forefathers, such as 
the ritual consumption of the sacred buffalo tongue during the Sun Dance, 
and a form of public confession which preceded this act. To a formal Catho- 
lic, these are but interesting similarities which are not to be taken seriously. 
There are others, particularly among the less acculturated Blackfeet, who 
cling to Indian religious concepts and ceremonies while thinking of them- 
selves as being Catholic, and in some sense fulfilling certain obligations of 
formal Catholicism. These Indians we designate as folk Catholics. Folk 
Catholicism is a reality among the Blackfeet. In this paper we shall en- 
deavor to illustrate some of these folk aspects within the Catholic framework. 


Description of the Parishes as Natural Areas 


The Blackfeet Indian Reservation in the northwestern part of Montana 
is an area of roughly rectangular shape comprising over a million and a half 
acres located along the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains and reaching 
to the Canadian border. The Great Northern Railroad, which bisects the 
reservation from east to west, is the line which divides this region into two 
quadrangular areas which constitute the two parishes. The center of the 
numerically larger parish is in the town of Browning, which is also the site 
of the Federal Government Agency. This parish maintains missions where 
Mass is said regularly in recently constructed chapels which are strategical- 
ly situated. One mission is at Starr School, a fullblood community made up 
of scattered homes and small farms located about seven miles north of 
Browning. Another mission is at Babb, a mixed white and Indian commu- 
nity some thirty-five miles north of Browning, near the Canadian border. Dur- 
ing the summer additional mission stations are maintained at St. Mary’s, a 
resort community on St. Mary’s Lake, and in Glacier National Park, which 
is contiguous to the reservation and was formerly a part of Blackfeet 
lands. During the winter, a station is maintained also at the Government 
Boarding School (which now is not a school but a home for neglected and 
dependent Indian children) located five miles northwest of Browning. 
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The other parish is centered in Heart Butte, a largely fullblood com- 
munity about thirty-two miles south of Browning. Mission stations are 
maintained at three points within a radius of about fifteen miles from Heart 
Butte, including the communities of Mad-Plume, Swims-Under, and the 
Holy Family Mission. Both parishes are under the direction of the Bishop 
of Helena. The pastor in Browning is a Canadian diocesan priest, invited 
over five years ago to serve in this community. The pastor at Heart Butte 
is a Jesuit priest, whose services were continued by a special arrangement 
with the diocese after the Holy Family Mission was officially closed by the 
Jesuit Order in 1940. He has been with the Blackfeet continuously for over 
twenty-five years. 


It seems relevant to present some significant facts about both parishes, 
since these in turn involve the delineation of the problem to which we have 
addressed ourselves. According to the official estimates of the pastor, the 
Browning parish numbers about 2,800 Indians and 700 whites. These all 
dwell north of the railroad. The Little Flower Church at Browning has 
recently been enlarged to accommodate the increasing congregation. In many 
respects, this church is not unlike any Catholic church in a small American 
town, although the congregation is made up of a mixture of full bloods, mixed 
bloods, agency personnel, and whites who live in or near Browning. The 
church is always open during the day and Mass is said daily in addition 
to at least two Masses on Sunday. Although congregations vary in size ac- 
cording to season and weather, as well as religious fervor, there is sufficient 
interest among the people to necessitate additional Masses at various points, 
particularly during the summer, as already indicated. 


Large numbers of Indians who may be considered nominal Catholics 
are accustomed from early missionary times to attendance at Mass only on 
the great feasts of Christmas and Easter. The older Indians are considered 
by their peers to be practicing Catholics if they attend Mass at these times 
only, since this was a part of their experience at a time when there were 
no priests to say Mass regularly on Sundays and on other holy days. 


Within the geographic area of the Browning parish are found various 
Protestant denominatons including the Methodist church, which is probably 
the first non-Catholic congregation to be established in the area; the Mor- 
mon church, which has a new and attractive building situated in a prom- 
inent location; and the Baptist church, whose principal leader is also the 
town’s only private physician. Sporadic activities are also carried on by 
the Seventh Day Adventists, the Assembly of God, and Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
as well as the’ Salvation Army. These denominations are supported by some 
of the prominent white families and are attended from time to time by the 
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Indians. As nv ‘ed, official estimates place the number at approximately 12 
per cent of the Blackfeet of the entire reservation who are associated with 
the Protestant groups. In characteristically descriptive style, the older In- 
dians distinguished between the Catholic and Protestant clergy on the basis 
of their clerical garb, designating the priest as a “blackrobe” and the Protes- 
tant minister as a “shortcoat.” Today we are told that the older Indian 
makes a distinction in his conversation between the “real church” and the 
“other churches.” Although he may be seen attending any of the various: 
Protestant churches at times, the tendency is to return to the Catholic church 
for crucial rites. 


Some thirty-two miles south of Browning, in the small fullblood hamlet 
of Heart Butte, is St. Anne’s Church, which is the center of the other parish 
on the reservation. One hundred thirteen families live in the vicinity, although 
the total number of Indians living in the parish is estimated at between 
1,500 and 1,600 of whom about 99 per cent are baptized Catholics. Accord- 
ing to the pastor, about 40 per cent of this number are “practicing” Catho- 
lics. This church will accommodate only about 400 people and is open dur- 
ing summer months. Daily Mass is said during the winter in the nearby 
residence of the pastor. The church is open on Sundays the year round, and 
Mass is said each Sunday of the year in at least one additional place in 
the parish. Even so, because of the great distances to be covered, many of 
the people who wish to attend Mass on Sundays are unable to do so during 
winter months, when they are isolated by snow. 


Many parishioners are fallen-away or “lapsed” Catholics. Their cate- 
gories become somewhat indefinite, as was found to be the case in certain 
sections of Merida, in Yucatan. The pastor calculates that as family units 
there are but three wage-earning contributors to the church’s welfare. 


The people of Heart Butte give the impression of being close to what 
social scientists describe as a sacred society, and, in comparison with their 
Browning brothers, are more unspoiled. Life in Heart Butte, even in reli- 
gious matters, is less compartmentalized, but it is in the secular world that 
the high tradition develops religion into a progressive and sophisticated 
institution. The pastor points out that the Blackfeet have been Catholic 
for only three generations and were “primitive” but a hundred years ago. 
From his point of view, they were Catholic when he came, and he is trying 
to maintain and develop their Christianity. 


The population for the two parishes, as estimated by the pastors, is 4,400. 
In 1958, the official estimate of the total number of Indians living on the 
reservation was 4,957, according to the government agent. In addition to 
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these people, some 2,437 Blackfeet live away from the reservation, making 
a total of 7,394 Indians officially recognized as members of the tribe. 


In obtaining the facts herein presented, informants included Indians 
and whites, parishioners and priests and ministers, Catholics and Protestants. 
The Indians included full bloods and mixed bloods—persons in varying 
stages of acculturation but fulfilling the hypothetical range of the continuum. 
Their occupations ranged from rancher to college professor and included 
stenographers, a sheriff, school teachers, professional interpreters, members 
of the tribal council, housewives, nurses, social workers, judges, policemen, 
clerks, merchants, and public health service personnel. The age range of 
these informants represents a wide variation, beginning with children and 
young people and including quite elderly persons in their eighties or nineties. 


Reorganization of Religious Values 


Early Blackfeet religious beliefs are similar to those of other Plains 
Indians but have their distinctive characteristics. Napi, the Old Man, was 
believed to be the creator of the world and all living things. After making 
the world and all the animals, he made himself a wife, who helped him de- 
sign people. After teaching them all that they needed to know so as to be 
able to survive, he climbed a high mountain and disappeared. Although Napi 
is regarded with respect, he is also considered as something of a scamp, and 
many stories about his antics are still repeated with great merriment. Be- 
lief in the existence of supernatural powers was seriously held by the Black- 
feet, who regarded these powers as residing on land, in the skies, and in 
the waters. Assistance in any important undertaking was sought from super- 
natural forces, as well as protection from enemies and other harmful or evil 
influences. Land spirits were believed to be resident in such animals and 
birds of the area as buffalo, bear, and eagles. The most potent sky spirits 
were thunder and sun, while otter and beaver represented the underwater 
spirits. Appeals were made to the powers of the sky, earth, and water to 
“have pity” on the supplicant, and to give him “some of its power.” 


A person seeking supernatural power usually withdrew to a quiet place, 
away from human activity, and spent several days and nights in prayer 
and fasting, during which time repeated appeals were made to the Sun, the 
Above People, Napi, the Earth People, and the Underwater People. The sup- 
plicant would eventually have a dream in which some animal or bird ap- 
peared and talked with him, telling him what to do in order to receive and 
maintain the desired power. Sacred objects were shown to him, which he 
was to find or make, and which would then comprise his personal medicine 
bundle. The objects were regarded as symbols of the power, but if the 
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bundle were lost or captured by an enemy, he who originally had received 
the power could remake the bundle and continue to exercise it throughout 
his life unless he relinquished it through formal transfer to another. Cer- 
tain of these medicine bundles became highly valued, since their owners ap- 
peared to prosper, have success in their undertakings, and thus come to en- 
joy prestige. A complex ritual, preceded by purification rites, and including 
ceremonial painting of the face and body, with dances and songs, was neces- 
sary for the transference of such a bundle. 


The Blackfeet believed in the survival of the soul after death, in an 
existence similar to earthly life. Although they were invisible to the liv- 
ing, the dead were thought to communicate with them. 


Before their contact with the “blackrobes,” the Blackfeet had not dif- 
ferentiated religion from the rest of their society; hence theirs was a sacred 
society. As contact with the white man developed, and the acculturation proc- 
ess evolved, there remained this persistence to retain the remnants of the 
sacred society as exemplified in the fusion of Indian and Catholic religious 
ideas. 


Today it is found that there are elderly fullblood Blackfeet who are 
known to be practicing Catholics, but who also have very definite points of 
view regarding both the concepts of the past and the conflicts of the present. 
There are mixed bloods, the great majority of the Blackfeet now remaining 
—who in varying degrees have some sophistication with regard to Catholic 
orthodoxy but in some instances have strong feelings about the religious 
ideas of the past. There are a few mixed bloods who have reached a high 
level of understanding and who see Catholic orthodoxy in accordance with 
entirely formal aspects of that religion. The two pastors represent the formal 
position of Catholicism but are at the same time interested in and tolerant of 
some Indian beliefs and practices, insofar as these are not in active conflict 
with Christianity. 


Questions formulated in the minds of the investigators were shaped to 
distinguish among these variations which appeared to be on the continuum 
from formal to folk Catholicism. They were put to the informants according 
to their understanding, but may be briefly stated here in general terms. 
(1) About how many Blackfeet would you say fully practice the Catholic 
faith? (2) How many Indians do you think have a strong belief in the 
Catholic faith but do not practice it? (3) Do you think that some Indians 
do not really believe in the Catholic faith or try to practice it but see Cathol- 
icism as something good or beneficial, socially and culturally? (4) Do you 
think that there are Indians who combine some Catholic practices with the 
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ancient religious practices of the Blackfeet prior to contact with Christian- 
ity? Responses to these inquiries threw light on the position of religion in 
the societal structure. 


In the sacred society, religion is a part of the whole of life and is 
not compartmentalized. This was the form of society which existed among 
the Blackfeet prior to their contact with the white man and his religion. On 
the reservation today, however, religion is compartmentalized, and the 
form of the society is now secular. The old Indian religion had features which 
have managed to survive, and these are still acceptable because they stem 
from an all-inclusive conception of religion. In formal Catholicism, as in 
the lives of those defined as saints, this might likewise be true. Inside of 
Catholicism, which thinks of itself as the “true” religion, there is differen- 


tiation, but, because Catholicism is universal in its avowed conception, it 


can and does include borrowings from the all-inclusive concept of the sacred 
society. Thus, while folk Catholicism contains some seemingly “pagan” ele- 
ments, it is a part of Catholicism by the nature of that religion. This is true 
in the anthropological sense, although there are degrees of sophistication 
in a theological sense. 


The Blackfeet mentality does not dichotomize between two religions, 
since, if his society were sacred and his concept of religion were not compart- 
mentalized, he would not identify the old religion as a separate thing but 
rather assume it to be part of his culture organization. Also, his Indian re- 
ligion and his Catholicism may be studied under the typology of cultural 
Catholicism since there is an element of cultural retention in the preserva- 
tion of his Indian ways. If he fuses the old Indian practices with Christian- 
ity, or if he has Catholic practices which are indigenous to his group, this 
would be folk Catholicism. 


Nominal and formal Catholicism appear to be more clearly defined 
among the Blackfeet. It is noted also that cultural Catholicism can in- 
clude Catholic contributions to the current Blackfeet society, although this 
was not the sense in which the term was originally used. A distinction should 
be made between that cultural Catholicism and folk Catholicism among these 
Indians. 


While religion may be studied in its transcendental implications, as in 
the lives of the saints, or theologically and philosophically wherein the 
otherness of God, for example, might be considered, from the viewpoint of 
anthropology, religion cannot be separated from the sociocultural experience. 
The Christian concept of the Incarnation has profound sociocultural im- 
plications. 
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Therefore, the religious experiential structure and its situational con- 
tent can operate typologically and possibly on a continuum. The content 
of the typology will shift with the religious structure under study, but it is 
conceivable that the use of such a typology may be applicable to a variety 
of religious structures. The indicators for each type might change some 
what within a given culture, as when we contrast Blackfeet religious ideas 
with those found in some areas of Mexico. 


One illustration of the fusion of Catholic and Indian religious ideas was 
seen in the experience of an elderly full blood who had never been baptized. 
He became ill, suffered from visions (which were most likely hallucina- 
tions), and decided that he was being harassed by the Devil. He sent for 
a Catholic priest, who visited him and said some prayers with him. The ill 
man then asked to be baptized and received into the Catholic Church. 
After a period of instruction, his request was granted, and he attended Mass 
faithfully upon his recovery. When he saw children receive their First Com- 
munion, he was impressed, and requested instruction for the reception of 
this Sacrament. His entire life as a full blood had been devoted to Indian 
values, but surely his attraction for the new religion involved the cultural 
acceptance of that religion as part of his Indian and reservation life and 
experience. 


A clearer illustration might be found in an incident involving an old 
man known as Chewing Black Bones, regarded by many as a saintly Catholic. 
One hears many stories about him which reflect behavior patterns having 
both a religious and a social connotation. For example, he was once in a 
large gathering of people when the name of a highly respected, departed 
Blackfeet was mentioned. He immediately struck the floor with his walking 
stick three times and burst into a song of greeting, interrupting the discus- 
sion around him and ignoring all else. This is not antithetical to Cathol- 
icism but is surely reminiscent of Indian religious behavior which would 
not be found in a modern acculturated Blackfeet. Of course Chewing Black 
Bones represents an older generation, since he is believed to be approximate- 
ly one hundred years old at this time. 


Another example of such dualism was seen in the case of an aging and 
ailing full blood who has had considerable prestige as a representative of the 
ancient culture and tradition. When the pastor came to call, he found a 
large group of visitors. He offered the ill man a rosary, whereupon the pa- 
tient produced one from his pocket, indicating that he always carried it with 
him. Others present were impressed and accepted rosaries when the priest 
offered them. It was later learned that, after the pastor’s departure, the 
full blood led the entire group in the recitation of the rosary. The pastor 
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commented that the Indians like to pretend that they are pagan. We would 
interpret the situation as a need to remain loyal to Indian ways. 


In the matter of the Christian attitude toward sex, it would seem that 
Indian attitudes prevail. There is some difficulty in adjusting to the Chris- 
tian mores. One notes considerable sexual laxity, and the prevailing norm 
is not entirely that endorsed by Christianity. However, it has been sug. 
gested that the Indian might respond in these matters similarly to the way 
in which other groups respond, if and when the environment were favorable. 
To the Indian, specifically the older full blood, it seems to be a white man’s 
world, in which he is being cut loose from his heritage and his social bonds 
with the past. 


It is still the case that some values of Christianity and some Indian 
values come into conflict. Some of the Indian prayers are considered to be 
acceptable within the framework of Christian worship, but certain religious 
practices as later to be described in connection with the Sun Dance are not 
all Christian in content. A devout Catholic mother will not object to the 
ceremonial naming of her children according to Indian tradition, so that an 


infant baptized Catherine later receives the name Bird’s Nest in a ceremony 
for which she is prepared by having her face painted in a certain manner. | 


It is required that this ceremony take place out-of-doors, and a ritual in- 
cluding Indian prayers is followed. Here the religious connotation of the 
ceremony has given way to social significance. No one feels that there is 
any conflict between the Indian and Christian practices. 


Another aspect of current reorganization may be seen in the increased 
attendance at church when something is to be given away. On Ash Wednes- 
day, for example, when ashes are distributed and on Palm Sunday when 
palms are given to each worshipper, there are significantly large congrega- 
tions. In Indian times, the idea of receiving something had supernatural 
importance, associated with the objects of the medicine bundle. 


There seems to be a steady shift from Indian to Christian religious 
values. As for the practicing Catholic—practicing in the estimation of the 
other Indians on the reservation-—there are some who attend church and 
receive the Sacraments regularly; many have shrines in their homes. A 
select few will go away each year to a retreat house in Helena to spend 4 


week in special prayer and devotion. Many recite the rosary daily in their | 


homes. At the time of this investigation, a unit of an international organi- 
zation known as the Legion of Mary was being formed on the reservation. 
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However, it is clear that there are many nominal Catholics among the 
Blackfeet. Some of them really believe in the faith, but because of the 
alcohol problem are unable to show consistency with their convictions. Some 
will admit that they are in error and will make excuses for not practicing 
their faith; others will promise to come to Mass, but the promise frequently 
wears thin and off. The so-called “mixed marriage” is somewhat rare, most 
alliances being between baptized Catholics. 


Many Blackfeet are ‘“death-bed” Christians, sending for the priest and 
making their peace with God and the Church at the end of their lives. Some 
simply do not practice their Catholicism although they maintain a cordial 
social relationship with the priest and value him as a member of the com- 
munity who cares for the welfare of the Indian. A few who are only nom- 
inally Catholic can be expected to “come around later,” says one pastor. 


Socially and culturally the Blackfeet do not mix with the outsider. In 
their social relationships, a few who have joined the Knights of Columbus 
do become involved with other groups of this organization in the area. Some 
feel it is all right to be active in the work of other denominations on the 
reservation or in nearby towns, although this usually seems to have more 
social than theological implications. 


One of our informants gave an amusing illustration of the reorganiza- 
tion of religious values. She recalls her childhood experiences of attending 
an annual Indian encampment, during which there was the Sun Dance. Her 
mother, who was a full blood, took her into the sweat lodge, where their 
faces were painted by the man in charge of the ceremony. Throughout the 
week they and their friends and playmates followed the ritual faithfully. A 
few years later, after her mother had become Catholic, she remembers quar- 
reling with her playmates and ending with the taunt, “Your mother still 
prays to the sun, and my mother prays to the true God.” 


Doctrinal Elements 


As indicated earlier, the idea of an obligation to attend Mass on Sunday 
is not strong with the older Indians even though they consider themselves 
to be practicing Catholics. They are attracted more to what the Church 
describes as sacramentals rather than to the Sacraments. Such spiritual aids 
as holy water, blessed candles, and the like play a stronger part in their lives 
than, let us say, going to confession or receiving Holy Communion. We 
think that this is an indication of the way in which Catholicism is some- 
thing of an overlay on Indian religious practices, which emphasize medicine 
bundles and other paraphernalia. The older Indians are hard to instruct. 
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Instruction attempts to produce an understanding of the fine points of doc- 
trine and overt practices, such as the reception of the Sacraments. 


In some instances, an Indian will try to come to church on a First Fri- 
day (the first Friday on each month is considered a day of special devotion) 
in preference to attendance at Sunday Mass, which takes precedence. In an 
ordinary Catholic community, such parishioners would not be regarded as 
practicing Catholicism although we think of them as nominal Catholics. 
Many of these nominal Catholics attend Protestant services from time to 
time. They are especially interested on those occasions when something of 
a material nature is offered to them. These same Indians, in certain cases, 
will come to the priest for rites such as baptism, marriage, or at the time of 
serious illness or death. 


There are some marriages among baptized Catholics which are not wit- 
nessed by the priest. Such unions keep those partners from receiving the 
Sacraments. 


The practice of prayer is an important element in the Blackfeet con- 
cept of religion. Interviews with several informants emphasized that the 
Blackfeet originally prayed not merely to the sun but to the creator or power 
beyond the sun. Blackfeet prayers were translated for us on numerous oc- 
casions, indicating that the opening words were addressed to that power. 
For example, Juniper Old Person, an elderly full blood known as a practic- 
ing Catholic, explained to us that when the “blackrobes’’ presented the 
doctrine of the Trinity, they sought to show that God the Father is this 
power beyond the sun. The second person of the Trinity is represented by 
the sun itself as proceeding from that power. The word Christ was seldom 
used, and there seemed to be no clear picture of the Incarnation or the con- 
cept of the Holy Spirit. Another mature full blood. Mrs. Mary Grounds. a 
practicing Catholic, possesses a medicine bundle. She obtained this during 
World War II to assure the safe return of one of her sons. We inquired if 
we might see the contents of the bundle but were told that it could be opened 
only with proper ceremony and for a valid reason. Although her position 
may appear to be inconsistent, she sees no conflict between her adherence 
to Christianity and holding the medicine bundle to be sacred. 


Many of the full bloods still take a walk at sunset and say their pravers 


i 
in the Blackfeet language. They see no conflict at all in the fusion of 
Catholic with Indian prayers. It is only the acculturated mixed bloods who 


have a clear conception of what is formal in Christianity and what remains 
Indian in content. 
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In Heart Butte the priest handed out a litany of prayers to Mary, 
Queen of the Sun, which seems to be a way of coping with a Blackfeet con- 
cept in Christian terms. 


The Sun Dance 


The ceremonial pattern of the Blackfeet medicine bundle appears to, 
have been woven into the tribal Sun Dance, which, by the time the “black- 
robes” came among them, was the major religious festival, observed annual- 
ly during a midsummer encampment. The leading role was that of the 
medicine woman, who might be any woman of the tribe who had lived a 
virtuous life, being at all times faithful to her husband. At some time dur- 
ing the previous year, in a moment of crisis, such an exemplary woman 
vowed to the sun that, if her petition were granted, she would in return 
make the personal sacrifice of being medicine woman at the Sun Dance. This 
was a public ceremony in which the entire tribe usually participated in 
varying ways, such as in construction of the medicine lodge, the perform- 
ance of special dances, and the partaking of the sacred buffalo tongues. 
Fasting, prayer, and purification took place prior to the Dance. In the 
erection of the medicine lodge, a rudimentary form of the cross was used 
prior to the Indians’ contact with the “blackrobes.” The use of a form of 
the cross was also reported to have been part of the ceremonials in the Mayan 
religion in Yucatan in pre-Conquest times. The Blackfeet medicine woman 
and her helpers, both men and women, were known for their good lives 
and their purity. Now the full bloods say that it is difficult to find a medi- 
cine woman because the virtuous ones are now Catholic and are enjoined 
not to participate in the Sun Dance ritual. Not only is it a problem to 
find a medicine woman for that significant role, but there are few of the 
older people left who recall the details of the ritual. Few women are stead- 
fast and virtuous enough to carry out the complicated and exhausting cere- 
monies which last over a period of several days. Offerings of cloth or cloth- 
ing, in earlier times bits of human skin or flesh, were presented at a given 
time in the ritual. When the Sun Dance was over, the medicine lodge was 
left standing with such offerings attached to the center pole. Even today, 
where the abandoned lodges at Starr School and Heart Butte remain stand- 
ing from Sun Dances held as recently as 1956, children at play avoid en- 
tering the lodge area. Considering the acts of vandalism in the Christian 
cemeteries, this respect for the offerings to the sun is striking. 


Even well-informed, acculturated mixed bloods who are practicing 
Catholics share the respect for the lodge and display considerable nostalgia 
when speaking of the past Sun Dances. Juniper Old Person and others of 
his group speak hopefully of another Sun Dance, and it would appear that 
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they find no conflict in this great religious festival of past times and their 
active Christianity. As far as the clergy are concerned, there are mixed feel- 
ings regarding participation. In Heart Butte the pastor rebuked a parish. 
ioner for taking the role of medicine woman at a recent Sun Dance. When 
she became ill and requested the last Sacraments, she was told that she 
would need to make a public retraction of her previous role since it was 
inconsistent with her Catholicity. Another informant, in the Browning 
parish, whose mother had been a medicine woman, explained that a former 
pastor took the position that there was much good in the Sun Dance. He in- 
sisted, however, that there is danger in taking the Dance too seriously, since 
it should be regarded as traditional ceremony rather than as worship. He 
had officiated at the funeral of an Indian who was known to have prayed 
to the sun and explained to the people present that the old man was in 
good faith, that he had been praying to the maker of the sun. 


It cannot be said that the Blackfeet no longer want the Sun Dance. 
There is, however, the substitution of a kind of pan-Indian festivity called 
Indian Days, entirely social, in which anyone may participate. This com- 
promise seeks to preserve the social values of the Sun Dance without its 
religious implications. A possible parallel might be found in the Green Corn 
Dance of the Florida Seminole, of whom some 65 per cent are Christians of 
the Baptist faith. One of the Seminole pastors says that only the backsliders 
will attend the Dance, while a devout member of his congregation states that 
the Green Corn Dance of today has degenerated into a time of carousing. 
In the days of her grandparents, it was regarded as a sacred ceremony which 
was taken seriously by everyone who attended. If it were so regarded today. 
she feels she could attend but keeps away because of the spirit which now 
prevails. 


Medicine and Religion 


Closely related to the religious beliefs of the Blackfeet are those involv- 
ing medical practices. The two concepts are so intertwined that attempts 
at medical cure originate in religious practices. While a child is being given 
medical care in a modern government hospital. his elderly fullblood rela- 
tives may come together for a Holy Smoke Ceremony. In this ritual, which 
usually lasts throughout the night at the home of one who owns a medicine 
bundle, both men and women participate. Here there are ritual singing. 
prayer, ceremonial smoking, and the making of an offering for the cure of 
the ill one. There is little doubt that the Blackfeet believe in the efficacy 
of this ceremony. The authors feel that it is religious and that it also brings 
out a basic concept found in many religions. For example, proof of more 
than one miraculous cure is associated with the canonization of a saint. 
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It may also be pointed out that the Blackfeet depend upon their knowl- 
edge of local roots and herbs for medicinal purposes, as do most other Indian 
tribes. The Indians claim that many white people living on the reservation 
have faith in these Indian medicines. It is well known that many drugs 
currently used had their origins in the wisdom of the medicine men of var- 
ious Indian tribes. Among the Florida Seminole is a striking example of a 
tranquilizer tea made in the Everglades by a medicine man now turned Bap- 
tist minister, who presently has a contract with a major pharmaceutical 
company. 


The primitive relationship between religion and medicine is still a part 
of Blackfeet life. However, one might distinguish between medical super- 
stition and religious superstition. Each might be mistaken for the other 
among the older Blackfeet today. 


Summary and Conclusion 


To summarize the foregoing observations, it may be said that the people 
of Browning have some problems which are similar to those found in the 
Heart Butte parish. There is more religious mobility, however, in the Brown- 
ing area. From a theological point of view, it seems that the Blackfeet as 
a group have not as yet achieved a mature Catholicism. There is a range 
from deep faith, through superficial allegiance, to a combination of sacred 
and folk elements, some Indian, some Catholic, which forms an institution 
inclusive within the Catholic framework. Some representatives of the Church 
maintain that the old religion is just a facade. This is usually argued on the 
basis of the widespread Catholic heritage and the fact that, when an older 
Indian is ill or dying, he will send for the priest. We see this, however, not 
so much as a facade as, rather, an expression of a need, partly social, and 
in some ways reminiscent of the pan-Indianism of this day, not to cut loose 
from the old ways, the Indian ways, in short, the culture of the past. It 
would appear that, despite the activity of formal Catholicism, the need for 
the past and the resurrection of Indian practices from time to time have 
deeper roots than the concept of a facade would indicate. 


The difficulties for the tribe are numerous. There is heavy drinking 
among the Blackfeet, perhaps no worse than in prohibition and bootleg days, 
but surely more public and possibly involving more young people. There is 
little church activity in terms of leisure time and recreational opportunities. 
Many Indians marry outside the Church, and many have had their marriages 
(if successful) subsequently blessed by the Church, since, worldly-wise, they 
often wish to see if their marriages will work. There may be a correlation 
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between excessive drinking and civil marriage. There are certainly many 
conflicts. 


A rounded picture indicates that the tribe is in the midst of a process 
of religious reorganization. The older full bloods, although nominally Cath- 
olic, have strong leanings toward the Indian ways of the past, which are 
religious and sacred yet in the current situation may have a strong social 
character. The Catholicism to which a majority of the Blackfeet adhere 
is something of an overlay, set on top of the Indian religion, making strides 
through similarities, although historically having proven to be malleable 
insofar as doctrinal exposition is concerned. Protestant denominations have 
attracted a number of the Indians, but there seems to be some movement 
back and forth between the two Christian ideologies. From the viewpoint 
of Christian leaders, the Blackfeet are considered to be a largely Catholic 
tribe, although this has one set of implications from the viewpoint of apolo- 
getics and another from that of anthropological definition. 


There is some official rejection by the pastors regarding the participa- 
tion in the Sun Dance, but the sentiment for the tradition has not disappeared. 


Religious reorganization involves stress as well as change. The strides 
made by the Montana Blackfeet are in no small measure the result of the 
competent leadership provided by the Christian churches, together with the 
innate capacities and genuineness of the people themselves. 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition: A Social Case Study 
of the American Baptist Convention. By Paul M. Harrison. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1959. 248 pp., $5.00. 


This brilliant and exciting essay in sociology of religion draws upon 
well-known theories for its analytical framework. These include the nature 
of social systems, functional analysis, the structure and sources of authority 
and power in bureaucracies, techniques of the focused interview, and the 
dynamic relationship between theory and empirical fact. The persons as- 
sociated with these theoretical foundations are Talcott Parsons, Robert 
K. Merton, Marion J. Levy, Jr., Max Weber, Harold D. Lasswell, and 
Abraham Kaplan. 


“The problem which the study seeks to analyze arises from a dis- 
crepancy between the Baptist doctrine of the church and the polity of the 
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American Baptist denomination” (p. vii). Weber’s main categories regard- 
ing authority and bureaucracy, as Carl Friedrich observed, were primarily 
applicable to authoritarian and hierarchical social organizations. Since the 
Baptists are avowedly non-authoritarian and hierarchical, how can the Weber 
hypotheses be applied to them? 


Weber sought to understand the authority relations of a social system 
by analyzing the bases of legifimacy for the persons in authority. His fa- 
mous scheme is three-fold: rational-legal, charismatic, and traditional author- 
ity. Harrison successfully modifies each of these classical categories by de- 
veloping a sub-type under each one to cover a voluntary association like the 
Baptists and the informal power arrangements of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. Along with rational-legal authority, Harrison proposes rational- 
pragmatic authority. This subcategory covers the fact that offices are or- 
ganized in terms of function or purpose rather than in terms of subordination 
and superordination. In the voluntary association, technical knowledge is 
often acquired in office, and the rational ground fer authority is knowledge 
and experience. Under charismatic authority Harrison offers the subtype 
called quasi-charismatic. The quasi-charismatic leader denotes a successor 
to the original charismatic founder and he is obeyed because the constit- 
uency believes that he is endowed with such qualities of the original leader 
as to warrant obedience. There is a close relationship between the rational- 
pragmatic and the quasi-charismatic functional roles. Finally, under the 
classic formula of traditional authority the author develops a subtype called 
mimetic-traditional authority. This means that the society tries to mimic 
tradition in order to establish a legitimate basis of authority. Where formal 
hierarchical systems are repudiated, the leaders may elicit loyalty to sta- 
bilize traditions without establishing traditions as such as the cohering ele- 
ment in the system. In any case the leaders have to establish themselves as 
rightful holders of power. 


Harrison’s splendid study stimulates the hope that its method may be 
applied to other denominations as well and indeed to analyze the institu- 
tional factors making for unity and disunity among the churches. Such a 
study could illuminate power and authority in ecumenical councils at all 
levels. 


Walter G. Muelder, Boston University 
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Jews in Suburbia. By Albert I. Gordon. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. 
257 PP-, $3-50. 

The Church and the Suburbs. By Andrew M. Greeley. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1959. 206 pp-, $3.50. 


Father Greeley and Rabbi Gordon really ought to meet and talk things 
over. The almost simultaneous appearance of their two books makes pos- 
sible certain comparisons of sociocultural phenomena that affect the two 
significant “minority” religions in the United States. Both Jews and Catho- 
lics have been predominantly urban people, bothered with ethnic and im- 
migrant status since the turn of the century. Both have moved suburban- 
ward since the Second World War; both are concerned about the religious 
education of their children, about the trend toward secularization, as well 
as the larger prospect of a standardized and conformist Protestant culture in 
these suburbs. 


The central focus of these two studies is the way in which these large 
religious groups accommodate themselves to the “Americanized,” apparently 
materialistic culture of the suburbs. There seem to be no suburbs that ex- 
clude Catholics—at least, on the basis of their religion. The Jews are not 
so fortunate. Whether from an ethnic or a religious point of view, they are 
faced with anti-Semitism in specific suburban communities that deliberately 
keep them out. The issue of religion in the public schools affects the two 
groups differently—the Jews because they are disturbed that their children 
are exposed to Christian prayers, hymns, and skits—the Catholics because 
they feel that religion is almost completely neglected in these schools. 


Like other Americans, Catholics and Jews appreciate the “good life” in 
suburbia, in contrast to the numerous unpleasantries of city life. Yet there 
are negative factors that seem to affect sensitive suburbanites, regardless of 
their religion: the trend to monotonous conformity, the demands of civic 
and organizational activities, the misleading values and standards of teen- 
agers, the aspirations to upward mobility and consequent residential shifts. 


As Judaism and Catholicism become suburbanized, they are both faced 
with an increasing rate of mixed marriages. This is perhaps the main symp- 
tomatic dilemma among the many with which these two religions are wres- 
tling. Does Americanization, in the form of the suburban development, neces- 
sarily involve a shifting of traditional practices, a dilution of spiritual values, 
a mingled leveling of theological beliefs? The problem of cultural assimila- 
tion—while maintaining religious identity—seems to be more pertinent to 
Catholics and Jews than to other Americans. Both rabbis and priests feel 
often that their prominent lay constituents are more influenced by secular 
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than by spiritual norms, that participation in organized activities is status 
behavior rather than religious behavior, and that the need to conform in- 
terferes with the need to save and reform the society. 

Rabbi Gordon’s book is both empirical and speculative, being based on 
a careful nation-wide survey through interviews and questionnaires. Father 
Greeley is certainly a “participant-observer” in suburban parish life, but 
his book represents reflections on experience rather than the conclusions 
of a systematic research project. Both authors display an objective, inquis- 
itive approach to the subject of religion in the suburbs, and tend to make 
careful, balanced judgments and conclusions. 


Joseph H. Fichter, Loyola University of the South 


Christians in Racial Crisis: A Study of the Little Rock Ministry. By 
Thomas F. Pettigrew and Ernest Q. Campbell. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. 196 pp., $3.50. 


How do ministers react to racial crisis in the community in which they 
live and serve? What leadership roles and functions do they discharge in 
attempting to bear a resolution of issues in terms of the demands of Christian 
conviction and the policy commitment of national church denominations? 
These questions, among others, suggest the basic considerations which underlie 
this timely, on-the-spot study of the Little Rock, Arkansas, school desegrega- 
tion crisis. The authors point out that the Protestant clergy is the most impor- 
tant professional group in the South which still publicly defends racial integra- 
tion and they theorize that this segment of community leadership is poten- 
tially the most effective agent for social change in the South during the period 
just ahead. The implications of what the ministers did or failed to do in 
Little Rock, therefore, extend to Protestant ministers at large and to the 
Protestant Church itself. 

After the Little Rock school board had agreed to a plan of gradual and 
selective integration, beginning with the admission of nine Negro students 
to Central High School at the September 1957 term, Governor Faubus called 
out the Arkansas National Guard and prevented these students from en- 
tering the school. A situation of ‘forced segregation’? was thus maintained 
for some 21 days until, following a Federal Court order enjoining the Gov- 
ernor from further interference, the nine Negro students were admitted on 
Wednesday, September 25, under the protection of Federal troops sent by 
President Eisenhower to mainain law and order. This was the situation 
when the investigation by Pettigrew and Campbell began in October 1957. 

Following the September 1957 violence, a group of Protestant, Catholic. 
and Jewish clergymen sponsored a city-wide observance of prayer as 4 
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means of effecting a peaceful solution to the crisis. This move was countered 
by a similar effort on the part of 24 ministers of small, dissident Baptist 
sects who organized prayer services for the maintenance of segregation. 
The primary focus of the study is upon what ministers of these antipodal 
groups did in this period of crisis, based upon intensive interviews with 
29 ministers of the “peace prayer” group and 13 of the “segregation prayer” 
group. 

Facing the challenge of restoring order while respecting the legal rights 
of Negro citizens, the liberal ministers assumed cautious, equivocal positions. 
While the segregationist ‘“‘sect’” ministers made moral appeals to support 
continued school segregation, the liberal ministers resorted to expediencies. 
As the crisis wore on and the schools were finally closed, liberal ministerial 
protest fell into silence; “the forces of defiance and segregation grew strong- 
er; and the forces of law and order and desegregation became weaker.” 
Reinforced by the stands of the major religious denominations, the liberal 
ministry of Little Rock, according to the study, nevertheless failed, contrib- 
uting to a “chaos in liberal community sentiment.” Pressure from within 
their own congregations, inability to conceive an effective ministerial role 
as “reformer,” greater concern with preserving the local church as a church 
in its organizational and institutional program, and lack of sustained, con- 
certed action as a clergy group outside the local church situation were among 
the factors suggested for this failure. The authors conclude that a large 
part of the limitations on Protestantism in this area are self-imposed, and 
that “no consistently forceful support of racial integration can be expected 
from the church until the social reform aspects of religion become more insti- 
tutionalized in denominational structure.” 

The study is rich in implications as to the role of ministers and the 
church in community situations, and the twelve hypotheses which it derives 
from the evidence and analysis regarding the role of ministers in desegrega- 
tion are especially provocative for future social science and religious research. 
An appendix summarizing the policy positions of the major Protestant de- 
nominations on matters of race relations provides a useful addition to this 
inventive, sharply-pointed, and helpful study. 


Herman H. Long, Fisk University 


A Mirror of the Ministry in Modern Novels. By Horton Davies. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. xi + 211 pp., $3.75. 


The sociological literary criticism, so popular a generation ago, has 
gone out of style as the ‘“‘new criticism” has come into prominence. The 
reason is a heightened awareness of the nature of art. The deepest signif- 
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icance of Shakespeare is not that he reports conditions in Elizabethan 
England or of Faulkner that he records the customs of Mississippi. 


Nevertheless, literature often does provide a helpful understanding of 
society. In this sense Horton Davies’ new book represents a valid sociolog- 
ical criticism of fiction. He has set out to make “a survey of the portraits 
of the priest or minister from 1850 to the present day.” He examines the 
clerical images in fifteen authors, ranging from Hawthorne in The Scarlet 
Letter to De Vries in The Mackerel Plaza. The fifteen fall into five groups: 
preachers and evangelists, ministers in the agonies of the nineteenth century 
skepticism, Roman Catholic priests, missionaries, and “community leaders.” 
The locales of the novels include England, France, South Africa, Mexico, 
and the U.S.A. By writing only about ministers who are central characters 
in novels, Davies necessarily omits such fascinating but incidental charac- 
ters as Melville’s Father Mapple, Faulkner’s Rev’un Shegog, or Camus’ 
chaplain in The Stranger. 


Davies works from a viewpoint which rejects both “haloed writing” 
and “secular caricature.” He appreciates critical satires or friendly por- 
traits of the minister, provided only that the novelist deals with genuine 
characters and situations rather than with stereotypes. 


One interesting conclusion—which might be guessed by movie-goers 
is that writers usually deal more successfully with Roman Catholic priests 
than with Protestant ministers. Davies suggests two reasons: (1) the priest. 
because of his garb and office, has more obvious dramatic possibilities than 
the Protestant pastor; (2) Protestantism is often depicted as ‘‘a moralism of 
respectability.’ The curious result is that Davies finds Roman priests offer- 
ing the most vivid examples of “justification by faith.” Although one might 
protest that theologically this is all wrong, the fact of the public image re- 
mains for Protestants to ponder. 


Horton Davies, who is professor of religion at Princeton University, 
will rouse the ire of literary critics at several points. Sometimes, in pur- 
suing his specific subject, he by-passes more profound themes in his novels. 
Occasionally his homiletic touches weaken rather than fortify his argument. 
And his concluding description of a “religious novel’ excludes some great 
literature which is significantly theological. But he has accomplished his 
purpose of providing an informative and illuminating study of what min- 
isters look like to a diverse group of novelists. The saintliness and hypoc- 
risy, the devotion and conniving, the achievements and failures, the wisdom 
and foolishness of ministers are all set out in a clear view. 


Roger L. Shinn, Union Theological Seminary 
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Renewal in Retreats. By John L. Casteel. New York: Association 
Press, 1959. 250 pp., $4.50. 

Outside the Camp. By Charles C. West. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 
168 pp., $3.00. 


These two books certainly belong together. In fact, they need each 
other. Each has a message, which is that the church and its laity must get 
deeper into the realities of the Christian faith if they are successfully to con- 
front the modern world with the redemptive power of God’s love. 


Renewal in Retreats deals realistically with today’s revolutionary world 
and insists that the church must be directly involved in these life and death 
issues through the laity. Casteel sets forth the process of retreat as the way 
in which the church can generate necessary spiritual power to meet the 
modern challenge. 


Outside the Camp makes a convincing case for the thesis that the church 
must be a base of operations within which and from which the individual 
Christian carries the church’s mission of service and action into the world’s 
life. Furthermore, this cannot and will not happen in a measure adequate 
to meet the hostile secular ideologies of the twentieth century unless there 
is an increasing number of small bands of nonconformist rebels who are 
earnestly seeking God’s purpose in relation to their day-to-day vocational 
responsibilities. However, these rebels must recognize that they are a part 
of the total fellowship of the church and the church in turn must not only 
tolerate but encourage and sustain them—-and learn from them. 


Casteel’s book expounds the philosophy of the small group engaging in 
a search for the deeper meanings of fellowship with God in Christ and with 
one another as the key to such renewal. New spiritual power in and through 
the church comes by way of small groups of Christians, with a common will 
to do so, withdrawing regularly from the confusion and tensions of daily 
life to evaluate their ideas and experience in the light of God’s purposes for 
them. Through such laymen who live the Christian faith in their daily 
vocations, the church is in the world, “speaking, acting, and bearing witness.” 
At the same time Casteel’s book is a manual, and a good one, for the Chris- 
tian leader who wants to conduct a retreat. It deals with the retreat leader, 
the subject matter, and the techniques of a retreat experience, the kind of 
physical facilities needed in a retreat center, the daily schedule, and many 
other practical matters. 


The resurgence of interest in small groups in church life suggests that 
the religious researcher should give more attention to this area. The thesis 
of Richard A. Myers, of the Church Federation of Greater Chicago, that 
the vitality and growth of a local church depend upon the provision it makes 
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for small face-to-face or primary groups, has a relevance to these hypoth- 
eses of West and Casteel. We seem to be on the verge of new discoveries 
regarding the dynamics of the church’s life and work. The socioreligious re- 
searcher ought to be able to sharpen the issues and suggest fruitful exper- 
imentation which will move us toward such a much-needed breakthrough. 


John W. Harms, The Church Federation of Greater Chicago 


Voodoo In Haiti. By Alfred Metraux. Translated by Hugo Charteris. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 400 pp., $6.50. 


The author of Easter Island has tackled in this new book another mys- 
tery to unfathom, the nature and significance of Haitian Voodoo. Again he 





has combined careful anthropological scholarship with sensitivity, science with 


the dramatic. Fortunately objectivity wins ott against mere storytelling. 


The bizarre, the ludicrous, the ignorant and vicious in Voodoo, the human} 


hunger for safety and strength, its jungle origins and strangely varied adap- 
tations have inspired some writers to tell tall tales. Others have blasted it 
as of the devil. A few have become its glad converts. Dr. Metraux, better! 
than any other author this reviewer has read, succeeds in compressing into 
manageable proportion the whole vast complex of history, social organization, 
theology, ritual, magic, and sorcery. 


It is not easy to select for comment one or another of these many aspects } 


of the book’s central theme. For the painstaking scholar seeking facts in re- | 
lated sequence, nothing in print is more immediately helpful than the de-| 
scriptive chapters, with photographs, of ritual salutations, parades, invoca- 
tions, libations, symbols, sacrifices, offerings, music, the drums, the dances 
initiation rites, the conjuring up of Joa (the spirit gods of Voodoo), the crises 
of possession, and the Voodoo pantheon. The details are many and at times 
confusing. But most of them are vivid with the author’s own first-hand obser- 
vation or the verbatim reports of other qualified observers. Ethical judg: 
ments are not intruded. Slowly the reader broadens the range of his under- 
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standing almost as though from his own experiencing. 


Not all of it is exciting or dramatic. The participants themselves are 
not always emotionally aroused. There is much humor. Some of the /oa, 
true to their anticipated roles, are more like clowns than gods. But to be-| 
lievers they are real, real in power to harm or to help in a life full of hard- 
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ship and uncertainty. These spirits invoked by the hungan or mambo, priest 
and priestess of the iumfo, the place of worship and communion, these Joa 
seize upon a worshipper, throw him to the ground, “mount” and “ride” him 
who becomes their “horse.”” By the speech and behavior of the possessed, 
the /oa is at once recognized, accoutered in the garb he or she prefers, and 
what is thereafter done or spoken is done and spoken by the Joa alone. Never 
is the “horse” held liable, however obscene or outrageous or kindly his ac- 
tions. Nor does he ever seem to remember what has occurred when at length 
the spirit leaves him. 


Dr. Metraux in his concluding chapter writes: 

Voodoo as a religious system has lost none of its creative 
force. . . . Voodoo is a paganism of the West. We discover it with 
joy or horror, according to our temperament or our background. 
Many of us go to Haiti in search of our classical herit ze, and find 
in Voodoo the charm of fairy tales. . . . It takes us into a magic 
realm. 
For the serious student of religions, this is a stimulating and rewarding 

book. 


Arthur L. Swift, Jr., The New School for Social Research 


Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of Foreign Policy. By Kenneth W. 
Thompson. Durham: Duke University Press, 1959. 144 pp., $3.50. 


This volume is based on lectures delivered at Duke University in March 
1959 under the auspices of the Lilly Endowment Research Program in 
Christianity and Politics. Brief though it is this book represents an impor- 
tant contribution to political philosophy by a competent scholar. One could 
only wish for an expansion of the basic thesis of this study with more de- 
tailed treatment of the weighty problems considered here. 


The author is clearly influenced by both Reinhold Niebuhr and Hans 
J. Morgenthau in his analysis of ethics and foreign policy. Niebuhr is de- 
scribed as “precursor” of the realist school of thought in international politics” 
(p. 17) and Morgenthau is identified as “perhaps the greatest of our con- 
temporary international theorists standing on the threshold of timeless polit- 
ical theory” (p. 133). Thompson appears to be guided in his analysis by 
Morgenthau’s six principles of political realism and by Niebuhr’s view of 
the nature of man and his analysis of political thought. This is not to sug- 
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gest that the writer brings nothing new to the discussion, but one cannot 
escape the indebtedness of the author to these two scholars. It is sometimes 
difficult to sort out the distinctive views of the author from his analyses 
of the views of others. 


The writer is critical of oversimplification in dealing with problems of 
foreign policy and presents ‘“‘an alternative to the simple good-and-bad, right- 
and-wrong approach that all too frequently bedevils American thinking” 
(p. 59). He stresses the “terrible human predicament” and the “irreducible 
dilemma that lies in the very geometry of human conflict” (p. 60). There 
are no easy solutions, no simple alternative choices, no final resolutions of 
the complicated problems confronting one who seeks to understand the rela- 
tionships between morality and foreign policy. In direct and explicit terms 
Thompson finds that Christian principles provide few rules or guides to ac- 
tion for foreign relations, certainly no blueprint. 


In discussing the apparent conflict between Christian ethics and the 
imperatives of statecraft, the author believes the most acceptable response 
to be one which clearly recognizes the tension between morality and politics 
in foreign policy and has a place for the tragic element in life. He seeks to 


) 


) 





avoid moral cynicism on the one hand and moral pretension on the other 


and stresses the need for humility in both men and nations. 


In discussing Judeo-Christian realism and the search for relevant norms, 
Thompson suggests that there are five broad areas of relevance in which 
ethical standards play a part: First, in prompting states and peoples to 
recognize the qualities which all men share by virtue of being sons of God. 
Second, he believes the Judeo-Christian tradition suggests patience in all 
things including world affairs. Third, in humility we should avoid sanctify- 
ing both the strengths and the weaknesses of the national character. Fourth, 
as persons, the Christian legacy has a special lesson for Americans living 
abroad, and, finally, we need to emphasize the Christian affirmation that we 
all live under God and His judgment. He concludes that “we might all in 
the end be more moral if a sense of cosmic humility rather than self-conscious 
righteousness informed what we said and did” (p. 144). 


One could wish for fuller treatment of the three massive themes of ar- 


maments, colonialism, and diplomacy interpreted as three dilemmas of con- 
temporary foreign policy. Nevertheless, Thompson sheds new light on the 


ethical and political dilemmas of our time by combining insight into the 
nature of foreign policy with awareness of the moral implications of political 
action. 


John Scott Everton, The Ford Foundation 
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The Creative Years. By Reuel L. Howe. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury 
Press, 1959. 227 pp., $3.50. 


Reading this book can be an exhilarating experience. Most individuals 
in their “creative” years have had experiences, feelings, thoughts, and anx- 
ieties similar to those of Dick Foster and his family. The author’s approach, 
through a modified case study of Dick Foster, provides numerous oppor- 
tunities for the reader to identify closely with this key figure about whom 
the discussion is centered. 


The “creative” years are defined “. . . as the years between the relative 
completion of our preparation for life and our retirement from living. . . .” 
The thought and attitudes expressed in this book are helpful at any age; 
they are particularly helpful if they are a part of the matrix in which the 
preparation for life takes place. Few volumes offer such a meaningful un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the human predicament. The succinct and 
simple manner in which the author has related Christian teaching and 
thought to the sensitive analysis of human problems might well be a model 
for preachers, teachers, and pastoral counselors. 


Human relationships are explored through the maturing process, with 
an emphasis on love expressed through channels of creativity. The author 
discusses the role of sex, marriage, parental dealings with children and vice 
versa, work in a world of things embedded in the process of change, and 
faith relevant to all who share in man’s humanity. Although not always 
explicit, a vigorous concept of the church and the role of its ministry is im- 
plied. It is here that the author poses some interesting questions and possi- 
bilities for religious research. 


There are two areas of religious research which can have particular 
relevance for the local church. One is that of describing the present program 
of the church in a way that will help local officers understand what it is 
the church is doing. Such research would need to discover and state the as- 
sumption on which the present program is based. Such descriptive material 
needs to go a step beyond merely describing the program and correlated 
(emography to the dimension of what it is that is being communicated and 
learned. 


A second research possibility is: assuming the church understands its 
Program and that its goals are rooted in the ideas presented by Mr. Howe, 
how is the church to reach its stated goals? Here lie some possibilities for 
action-research projects in goal attainment. 
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The format of this book provides a fresh model for the reporting of 
research through a fictionalized approach. Such a format is effective in 
communicating ideas through reader identification and participation in the 
struggle with the problem. Te Creative Years is built around specific sit- 
uations in human experiences and thus the central thought of the author is 
woven into the fabric of the document rather than explicitly stated in any 
given paragraph. 


This book is relevant to all strata of society, but it is primarily focused 
upon persons within the “middle-class” range of “normalcy” in emotional 
and intellectual development. Those persons living on marginal resources 
or who are housed in the slum areas of cities might view this book as good 
theory but weak in terms of application to their particular situation. 


Leland E. Gartrell, Protestant Council of the City of New York 


The Cultural Significance of the Reformation. By Karl Holl. New York: 
Meridian Books, 1959. 191 pp., $1.25, paper. 


This paperback volume makes available to the general public, in a lucid 
English translation, one of the most important statements of twentieth cen- 
tury German scholarship concerning the Reformation. Karl Holl was pro- 
fessor of church history at the University of Berlin from 1906 to 1926. 
His volume of essays on Luther and the Reformation, published in 1921, 
marked the beginning of what has been called the Luther renascence in his- 
torical scholarship. The essay contained in the volume here reviewed was 
first written in 1911, then revised by Holl before it was included in the 
famous Luther volume. 


In an excellent introduction to this English translation, Wilhelm Pauck 
places Holl’s essay in the context of contemporary controversy on the histor- 
ical role of the Reformation. Being a sociologist, this reviewer is partic- 
ularly interested in the relationship of Holl’s exposition to the previous 
works of Ernst Troeltsch and Max Weber on the subject. Holl, of course, 
was thoroughly familiar with Weber’s thesis on the relationship of Protestan- 
tism and capitalism. It is noteworthy that, despite certain modifications, he 
accepts Weber’s basic interpretation of this relationship. 


Holl is first concerned with establishing the attitude of the Reformaticn 
towards secular life. He finds the clue to this attitude in Luther’s under- 
standing of Christian community and Christian vocation, giving to these 4 
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secular sweep which was unknown to medieval Catholicism. The modern 
conception of personality is seen in a deep relationship to the doctrine of 
justification as held by the Reformation, both Lutheran and Calvinist. Holl 
points out that in Luther’s own thought there existed a tension between his 
concepts of community and personality. He maintains that when this ten- 
sion developed into a divorce between the two concepts, the Lutheran under- 
standing of the Christian mission in the world began to be distorted. 


The bulk of Holl’s essay is concerned with tracing the effects of the 
Reformation on political, economic, and cultural life. While in many cases 
these effects can be traced directly, this reviewer (indoctrinated, perhaps, 
by a Weberian approach) is struck by the unintended, paradoxical charac- 
ter of some of these effects. As so often when trying to understand histor- 
ical or sociological causation, we are confronted here with an essentially 
ironical spectacle. Luther’s conception of political life, especially his doc- 
trine of the two kingdoms, has often been blamed for the divorce of politics 
from any religious or ethical restraints. At least for Germany a plausible 
case might be made for this. Yet Holl makes it abundantly clear that nothing 
could have been farther from Luther’s mind. On the contrary, Luther’s 
emancipation from the Thomistic understanding of political life was seen 
by himself and by his contemporaries as opening the way for a deep spirit- 
ual renewal of Christendom. Very much in the same way, Calvin’s views 
of economic life have been blamed for the rise of the most ruthless versions 
of early capitalism. Yet Holl demonstrates how Calvin’s scruples concerning 
capitalist enterprise were, if anything, even more tender than Luther’s. Again, 
we are confronted with effects that were totally unintended by the Reformers 
and which were brought about by coincidences of historical forces which they 
could not possibly foresee. In this perspective of irony Holl is very close in- 
deed to Weber (and, incidentally, to Reinhold Niebuhr). 


Among the many important insights in Holl’s essay, only a few can be 
singled out here. Perhaps one of the most important is Holl’s rejection of 
the idea that Luther’s ethics can be understood in terms of a natural-law 
philosophy. He points out how the Reformation everywhere played down 
this philosophy, using the concept of natural law only marginally and even 
then in a manner quite contrary to the scholastic (let alone the humanist) 
use. Another important insight is the way in which the Protestant under- 
standing of salvation contained the seed of religious tolerance, as illustrated 
already by the Saxon Visitation of 1527-28. The most interesting discussion, 
to this reviewer, is the one about the Protestant origins of modern historical 
scholarship. Holl shows convincingly how Luther’s conception of the self- 
interpreting clarity of Scripture (Scriptura sacra sui ipsius interpres) be- 
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came the fundamental principle of modern literary and historical criticism 
It was from Luther’s exegetical method that there developed that “‘terribl 
honesty” which made Protestantism the first religious movement in histo 
to turn the tools of objective analysis on its own sacred writings. 

Meridian Books can be complimented on making this work accessible 
to a wider public. It should be of special interest to those interested in 
historical approach to the sociology of religion. 


Peter L. Berger, Hartford Theological Semina 

















THE RELIGIOUS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


gional meetings to be held during the coming year: 


Berkeley, California Saturday, December 3, 1960 
Chairman, Charles Y. Glock, University of California, Berkeley, 
California 


New Orleans, Louisiana Friday, January 13, 1961 
Chairman, Frederick L. Whitam, Millsaps, College, Jackson, Mississippi 


Washington, D. C. Friday, February 3, 1961 


Chairman, Clifford C. Ham, Wesley Theological Seminary, Washington, 
D.C. 


St. Louis, Missouri Thursday, February 9, 1961 
Chairman, David F. Cox, St. Louis Council of Churches, St. Louis, 


Missouri 


Suggestions for speakers and topics for any of the meetings should be 
nt directly to the chairman for the meeting, or to Waiter Kloetzli, National 
utheran Council, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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